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THE PEASANTS DURING THE FRENCH AND 

RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONS 

By Baron Sergius A. Korff, D.C.L., formerly Professor of 

Rtissian Law and History, University of 

Helsingfors 

I. Intboductoby Considebations 

Even to the casual observer two facts concerning the 
French and Russian revolutions usually seem of utmost 
importance — the striking similarities of the two revolutions 
and the dazzling r61e played by a small minority of fanatical 
leaders. Yet in both cases impartial historical analysis must 
introduce weighty qualifications and restrictions. So, no 
matter how remarkable the similarities might seem, their 
meaning must be thoroughly investigated and poised as 
against the great differences, created between these revolu- 
tionary processes, conditioned by the differences of national 
development and historical epochs. Two most important 
differences will be easily found, first, in the social and eco- 
nomic status of the two nations, taken as a whole, and sec- 
ondly, in the way the national wars developed, concurrent 
to both revolutions. 

In the first case, whereas in France we have a small, compact 
nation, conscious of the national danger threatening it from 
the outside, we find in Russia a huge population, socially 
very loosely knit, hardly showing any signs of economic or 
even ethnographic unity and not realizing the perils of enemy 
invasions. This necessarily conditioned the nation's rela- 
tions to war; whereas in France the wars were fought as a 
consequence of the revolution and in order to protect 
revolutionaiy gains and save the national existence of 
France, in Russia the war was the primary cause of 
the revolution, preceding the social upheaval, and was 
looked upon by the nation with feelings of hatred and dis- 
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gust; by 1917 Russia was dead tired and weary of the war; 
her people longed for some kind of peace. Only in 1919, 
two years after the beginning of the revolution, did this 
change; but by that time the character of the war itself had 
radically altered; it became a civil war prompted by inward 
factors of social readjustment. On the other hand, in the 
eighteenth century the French people could not remain 
indifferent to the hostile menace of the European coalitions; 
every Frenchman knew very well what those threats meant 
for his country and for the political liberties that were 
wrested from the reluctant ruling classes; in Russia, the vast 
majority of the population did not see any danger of a foreign 
invasion and hardly ever connected the German advance 
with the political achievements of the revolution. 

The r61e of individual leadership during the revolutions 
will always remain the most fascinating, but also the most 
difficult subject for impartial scientific study. What is the 
part played by the individual during great social upheavals 
anyway? One would think, at the first sight, that the social 
storms which sweep the world once in a while, submerge the 
individual entirely, bringing him down to utter insignifi- 
cance, and yet no earnest historian could deny the signifi- 
cance of such personalities as Robespierre or Danton, 
Lenine or Kerenski. 

One must not forget, however, that just this field of inves- 
tigation is the most dangerous one, the most apt to lead to 
false or mistaken conclusions; individual characteristics and 
the role of personalities appeal to so many people, they seem 
so human, so alluring, that in studying them and comparing 
them to one another, one is apt to overlook the deeper and 
more complex social processes taking place in the back- 
ground. Besides, in the study of individual characters it is 
most difficult to remain impartial and not to let one's own 
personal predilections influence the conclusions of scien- 
tific impartiality. How much has been heard lately of the 
similarities and likenesses between Robespierre and Lenine, 
Trotski and Marat, Louis XVI and Nicholas II, Marie 
Antoinette and Alexandra, so on and so forth. In some 
cases, one must acknowledge, the resemblances are very 
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striking; many interesting stories can be written about these 
wonderful personal parallels; some of them probably are not 
mere coincidences either. 

Still there always lurks that danger: individual character- 
istics might overshadow the main social processes, whereas 
their real significance must forcibly be subsidiary to the 
latter and never vice-versa. The individual personality, no 
matter how exceptionally strong and powerful, has invari- 
ably a very secondary meaning in the social and national 
processes. In order to reach the right historical conclu- 
sions, it is these latter processes that have first to be eluci- 
dated and studied, their main lines of development made 
clear and all necessary inferences drawn from them. Then 
only, might the personal characteristics and resemblances 
be added, as pictures are added to the text of a completed 
book. 

The role of the peasantry during both revolutions is a 
question to which the majority of scientific investigators 
never paid any attention, devoting most of their time to 
the study of the lives and doings of the radical leaders and 
those minorities that were so conspicuous in both cases of 
the revolutionary movement. Even prominent historians 
have concentrated their attention exclusively on these minor- 
ities and their leaders, leaving aside the peasant masses. 

And yet, here is that striking similarity, that both in 
France in the eighteenth century and in Russia in the twen- 
tieth the bulk of the nation was constituted by the peasantry 
and, further, in both eases, the revolutionary minorities 
could never have succeeded in the overthrow of the auto- 
cratic governments without the moral support of the masses. 

II. The Peasantry in the French Revolution 

As was just mentioned, for a very long time even the best 
French historians devoted their efforts exclusively to the 
study of the political side of the French Revolution. Only 
in the second half and specially toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century did several of them start to investigate the 
social background of the Revolution. For that reason 
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probably, one of the main questions concerning the French 
peasantry of the eighteenth century is still subject to con- 
troversy, namely, as to the diffusion in France of the small 
peasant freehold; the early French historians denied this 
categorically; more modem research has aroused serious 
doubts as to the justification of such a denial; at present, I 
think, most authors agree that the small property did exist, 
constituting besides no mean percent of the real estate 
property of the eighteenth century. ^ 

During the decades preceding the revolution, there was 
going on in France a slow process of gradual dying out of the 
ancient feudal institutions. Among the latter most promi- 
nent were serfdom and the old legal principle "nuUe terra 
sans seigneur;" both of them were intimately correlated, 
but had a rather different historical fate. Serfdom was 
rapidly disappearing in the eighteenth century (though 
not entirely eliminated until the revolution), whereas the 
mentioned landholding principle was retained in full vigor up 
to the moment of the nationalization of estates. 

Under the influence of very many factors, the French 
peasants gradually became emancipated from their personal 
legal subjugation to the landlord, but there never came 
simultaneously to them any economic independence; on the 
contrary, the ruling classes egotistically retained their an- 
cient privileges, of taxation, exploitation, incomes, peasant 
labor, etc. The peasants were forced to pay all sorts of 
taxes and tributes; they were made to work for the landlord 
or surrender part of their produce and at the same time 
there were imposed all kinds of restrictions concerning the 
usage of certain lands and forests. Further, the landlords 
had the exclusive rights of justice, so that in cases of evident 
abuses of power the peasant had hardly any legal protection 
or means of redress; the courts-of-law, to which he could 
appeal for protection, were in the hands of just those same 

' Compare with the works of general history of France and the French 
Revolution of Taine, de Tocqueville, Aulard, Kropotkin, and in particular 
concerning the peasantry, of Cherest, Kareiew, Babeau, Loutchisky,, 
Kovalevsky and the famous Travels of Arthur Young. 
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landlords, against whom the complaint would be made.^ 
Taxation was extremely heavy and complex; it is a well 
established historical fact that one of the most important 
grievances of the French nation which led finally to the 
revolution was the principle according to which the ruling 
classes were exempt from taxation, the entire burden of 
taxation being concentrated on the rest of the population. 

The old school of historians usually dealt with the latter 
as a whole, under the name of "Tiers-fitat,' ' (as opposed to 
the two ruling estates, the nobility and the clergy), where- 
as, as a matter of fact, there were at least two distinct classes 
composing the so-called Tiers-Etat, both possessing very 
marked characteristics from the sociological point of view, 
namely, the Bourgeoisie proper (so often identified with the 
Tiers-Etat), living chiefly in the cities, but also having 
begun to acquire the real estate from the impoverished aris- 
tocracy, and secondly, the peasantry. This latter class, in 
turn, rapidly segregated during the eighteenth century into 
two uneven parts; a minority of the peasants (numerically 
probably a very small one) succeeded in attaining a relative 
economic independence, they possessed land property in 
their own name, had no taxes in arrears and gradually freed 
themselves from the other legal and economic bonds. 

The majority of the peasants, however, did not own the 
land they cultivated and never succeeded in reaching eco- 
nomic independence from the local landlord. Some worked 
as day-laborers, others rented a patch of land, hardly large 
enough to support their numerous families, a third class 
— the so-called metayers, had to give up to the landlord 
half of all their produce (hence their name) and so forth. 
Finally in a few cases, there still existed communal property 
belonging to a whole village; this form of property, however, 
disappeared very rapidly. The most potent factor in this 
respect was the individualization of property during the 
eighteenth century and this, in turn, created constantly new 
processes of differentiation among the French peasantry 
of that epoch. 

" According to the generally accepted estimation of Taine, the two 
privileged classes of France constituted about one hundredth part of the 
nation, but owned nearly half of the land of the country. 

THE JOUENAIi OF INTERNATIONAL BELATI0N8, VOL. 12, NO. 2, 1921 
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During the whole eighteenth century and not only in the 
last decades preceding the revolution, as was thought by 
former historians, there was spreading among the French 
peasantry a feeling of intense dissatisfaction. The main 
sources of this discontent were the realization of the existing 
economical oppression; the Bourgeoisie felt this less acutely, 
though being more articulate and much better educated, the 
Bourgeoisie could complain louder and more effectively about 
their grievances. Hence the outward impression that the 
chief revolutionary force of 1789 was the Bourgeoisie alone. 
In one way only were the historians of the old school quite 
right, namely, when they emphasized the fact that nearly 
all the gains of the revolution were reaped solely by the 
Bourgeoisie. 

For the purpose of this investigation it is necessary, 
however, to point out some other facts. With the eman- 
cipation of the serfs, the continued heavy taxation and the 
consequent gradual impoverishment of the peasant class, 
there developed, first, what is technically known as "small 
cultures" or tiny farms, and, second, a growing deterioration 
of agricultural methods. In other words, the patches of land 
held by the French peasants became constantly smaller and 
yielded less produce on account of the impossibility for the 
farmer to improve his farming methods, due chiefly to his 
poverty, but also because of his lack of education. This 
alone, for instance, is sufficient to explain the seemingly 
strange fact that France on the eve of revolution, being one 
of the richest agricultural countries of Europe and having 
most of her excellent land farmed, yet was nearly starving; 
famines were a usual occurrence and in some provinces 
paupers increased in most alarming numbers. Uprisings 
and all sorts of disturbances were quite frequent; the govern- 
ment had to send out troops to quell them and fire at them, 
and, as usual in such cases, the measure of repression soon 
proved to be a vicious circle; the more frequently they were 
employed, the worse the popular dissatisfaction was growing. 
The spread of the latter has to be kept in mind by historians 
investigating that epoch, on account of the effective support 
it gave to the revolutionary movement in Paris; the dis- 
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content of the peasantry all through the country, formed a 
foundation for the coming social storm. 

It is this last fact that was so often overlooked by histor- 
ians; neither the enlightened philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, nor the early historiography of the nineteenth 
century connected the revolutionary movement with the 
peasant discontent ; still less was realized their intricate and 
complete interdependence. Some of the historical schools, 
for example the Physiocrats and the Mercantilists, even 
denied the peasant dissatisfaction any political or social 
meaning whatever; centering their attention on the indus- 
trial development of the cities, they were hostile to agri- 
cultural interests and thus did not perceive the r61e played 
by the peasant class. In vain would we search the works of 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Mably or others for any appreciation of 
the above mentioned social background of the French 
Revolution. And yet, now that we possess a profuse amount 
of historical material and documents relating to the social 
structure of France of the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and carefully preserved in the French national ar- 
chives, we can easily prove this point. 

The discontent of the peasants made itself known in many 
different ways; not only by open outbursts and disorder, but 
also most frequently by written and oral complaints and it 
is these latter that give at the present day the most vivid 
picture of the state of the French nation, taken as a social 
entity. We have, for instance, the documents and 
minutes of the provincial assemblies, called by the distracted 
government of Louis XVI several years previous to the 
outbreak of 1789; then we have the famous "Cahiers" of 
1789, sent by the complaining peasant communities to 
Paris and the oral explanations given by their represen- 
tatives in the National Assembly, and finally, the numerous 
projects and attempts of reforms, undertaken by the govern- 
ment when it was already too late to achieve any success. 

Through all these numerous documents there goes like a 
glaring streak one main idea, the overwhelming desire of the 
peasantry to assure itself the free possession of land. Polit- 
ical freedom, the great stimulant of the revolutionary move- 
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ment, interested them relatively little, partly because the 
peasants were too uneducated and too little enlightened, 
partly since that class unconsciously felt that it was being 
liberated anyway, as serfdom was already slowly disappear- 
ing and personal freedom for the peasants was by this time 
achieved in most provinces. It was the land that they 
wanted, the land freed from the obnoxious privileges of the 
nobles and clergy, exempt from the hated taxes, dimes, 
champarts, rents, cens, corvees, etc., in other words, they 
wanted the land free from all this maze of legal and economic 
restrictions, known as the antiquated and offensive ''feudal 
laws." And it was just this that the ruling classes were so 
very reluctant to grant. When, finally, on the famous 
night of August 4, the nobles made up their minds to renounce 
their real estate privileges, it was evidently too late; the so- 
cial storm was already upon them. It was that foolish, 
shortsighted reluctance of the ruling classes of France that 
brought upon them the horrors of the Jacqueries, the bloody 
vengeance of the Peasants, the burning of the chateaus and 
the murder by scores of hundreds of the local landlords, 
and it was that terrific outburst that created the social 
and moral support for the revolutionary movement. 

The most important period in this respect was the time 
between this memorable August night and the publishing of 
the decree concerning the nationalization of estates. Dur- 
ing that short space of time the peasantry all over France 
succeeded in satisfying its land hunger; a stupendous proc- 
ess of grabbing of land, estates, forests and parts was devel- 
oping in most provinces, while in Paris the revolutionary 
movement was shattering the weak remains of the ancient 
regime. 

Another very important fact to remember, concerning 
these processes is the legal sanction that the peasantry was 
simultaneously finding in Paris for their mentioned acqui- 
sitions of land. All the acquisitions that were being freed 
from the restrictions of the ancient feudal law, by force and 
coercion, by mutual agreement and concessions, were legally 
sanctioned by the National Assembly, by the Legislative 
Assembly and the Convention; decree after decree was 
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assuring the peasantry the possession of their acquired real 
estate. It is especially important in comparing the French 
with the Russian revolutions to keep in mind the parallelism 
of these two processes in France. 

This so easily secured legal sanction of the annihilation of 
all the remnants of feudal law and the medieval economic 
system helped vastly to pacify the country at large and to 
clear away the discontent of the peasants. These processes 
were at their height between 1789 and 1792; in 1793 they 
began to lose their impetus very rapidly. 

In no way did these processes, however, create for the 
peasants any democratic equality, either social or economic. 
On the contrary, as later events clearly proved, the in- 
equalities among the peasantry itself, separating it from the 
other classes, crystallized into much more solid forms of 
social distinction. It is a great mistake to look for modern 
democratic principles in the historical developments of the 
French Revolution. Much had to be conquered and estab- 
lished subsequently. But neither did the French peasants 
themselves strive for equality; the political aims were con- 
tended for by another class; it was the Bourgeoisie that was 
coming to power and was fighting for equality with the two 
former ruling classes. 

To sum up, the historical processes in France during the 
revolution, slowly at first, in the decades immediately pre- 
ceding the social storm, and very rapidly and intensely dur- 
ing the years 1789-1792, brought forth the following changes, 
concerning the French peasantry: (1) Economically, the 
peasants acquired the possession of land, free from all the 
former restrictions of feudal law that previously weighed so 
heavily upon the land; (2) legally, they received a most 
valuable sanction of these acquisitions, no matter in what 
form the latter were made; (3) politically, it was the revolu- 
tionary movement and the Bourgeoisie that fought the battle 
for them and conquered the "rights of man and citizen;" 
(4) finally, socially, the French peasantry gradually differen- 
tiated' into several distinct groups or classes and from a 

' The processes of such differentiation among the peasant class started 
for some time before the revolution; the latter, however, accentuated and 
considerably increased this force. 
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previously rather amorphous social state (whence the terms 
of "dark people" populace, etc., used in the literature of the 
period preceding the revolution), reached the first stages of 
social crystallization that assured these groups or classes 
social cohesion and organization. 

As soon as the claims of the peasantry were satisfied, or 
rather seemed to have been satisfied, for, as a matter of fact, 
little was done in reality to improve the general conditions of 
peasant's life, the discontent among the rural population 
soon died out and the peasants were dropped into oblivion to 
emerge out of it only much later, toward the middle of the 
following century. Two factors brought forth that resur- 
rection, the new principle of political equality, embodied in 
the idea of universal suffrage, that swept Europe in 1848, 
and the steady growth of the small individual freehold. 

But just that outward oblivion, which really amounted to 
the cessation of active participation in the revolution, still 
going on in full swing in Paris, had its very important in- 
ward meaning; it began to sap the impulse of the revolution 
and the forces of the latter, in consequence, gradually de- 
clined. It is a mistake to think that General Bonaparte 
with his bayonets put an end to the Revolution; when 
Napoleon appeared, the revolutionary movement was al- 
ready ended and doomed for some time previously. Com- 
temporaries, naturally, could not realize this; it became 
evident only in the light of the modern historical investi- 
gation. Its importance cannot be underestimated at pres- 
ent; with the gradual disappearance of discontent among 
the rural population, the revolutionary movement in the 
cities and in Paris was bound sooner or later to subside. 
This is the main point of interest for our present investi- 
gation. 

III. The Peasants in the Russian Revolution 

Let us now turn to Russia. Just as France of the eight- 
eenth century, Russia of our days is a predominantly agri- 
cultural country. In both cases, in consequence, the land 
question, which is always the chief interest of the peasantry, 
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is most important for the right appreciation of the revolu- 
tionary movement. And just as in France, only by far more 
intensely, the Russian discontented peasantry constitutes 
the solid social backgrotind of the revolution. 

The Russian peasant received his freedom in 1861 and, 
fortunately for the nation, he got simultaneously some 
land; the land-owning nobility was extremely reluctant to 
cooperate with the government in the abolition of serfdom 
and created all sorts of diflficulties and impediments; the 
Tsar Alexander II, supported by a small group of far- 
sighted statesmen, was, however, firm in his intention to 
break this opposition and give the peasants their liberty. 
The men just mentioned realized very well that any libera- 
tion of the peasants without giving them land would mean 
simply the increase of their economic dependence upon 
the wealthy classes. They knew this, because they were 
famiUar with the history of the emancipation of serfs in 
western countries and of the processes that accompanied 
in Europe the gradual decay of feudal institutions; but 
also in Russia did these men have an instructive example 
concerning the evils that result from a landless emancipation; 
namely, in the Baltic provinces, where Alexander I liberated 
the serfs in 1819 without giving them any land; the economic 
enslavement that ensued was much worse for the local 
population than the preceding servitude. These enlightened 
statesmen were, however, a mere handful, handicapped by 
court intrigues and reactionary influences and surrounded by 
a mass of discontented nobility and bureaucracy, who in- 
tended to neutralize their work and purpose by any means or 
methods. These reactionary elements did not succeed in 
preventing the emancipation, but they did achieve the cur- 
tailment of the property rights of the liberated peasants. 

According to the Act of 1861 every nobleman was obliged 
to liberate his serfs, giving them a small portion of land, cut 
out of the landlord's estate; the amount of acres to be given 
to the peasants was determined by law, but the land- 
lords had the right to choose the location of the land to be 
given away and very naturally availed themselves of this 
privilege to the detriment of the peasants; the latter received 
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the worst lots, sometimes far distant from the village and 
most inconvenient for cultivation. For the land they gave 
thus away, the nobles were promised a certain remuneration 
from the state; the peasants, on the other hand, paid a 
certain tax to make up for that remuneration. This finan- 
cial operation was profitable to the nobility, but the tax was 
burdensome to the peasantry. During the first years of the 
twentieth century, under the clever guidance of Sergius J. 
Witte, then Minister of Finance, the government remitted 
the last payments of this tax and the mentioned financial 
operation was thus brought to a close. It left, however, 
in the minds of the peasantry a very bad impression that 
had fateful consequences during the revolution. The Rus- 
sian peasant for centuries past had loved the patch of land on 
which he was living and which he and his ancestors had 
cultivated. The peasant psychology in this case is char- 
acteristically expressed in the Russian popular saying: 
"The work is my master's, but the land is my own;" then 
in other words, the serf was willing to give his master (who- 
ever he might be, the landlord or the government) his work, 
but as a necessary and moral compensation, the land on 
which he lived and the produce of which fed his family must 
be his own. The economic explanation of this is very 
simple, the land was the only source of life for the peasant. 
But is was just that principle, that the landowning nobility 
was least ready to concede ; the land, as well as the free labor 
of their serfs was a source of income for the nobles too. 
Under the pressure of the disastrous consequences of the 
Crimean defeat (1854-1856), the ruling class agreed to the 
loss of the first one, the free labor of the serfs, but fought 
desperately against losing the second one, their land prop- 
erty too, and in a way, as was said, they succeeded. The 
peasantry did not get enough land in 1861, did not receive 
the free possession of it (or, at least, of parts of it) and in 
addition was burdened by heavy taxation. No wonder 
that from the very start of their life as free citizens the major- 
ity of the peasants felt that they were cheated out of what 
morally belonged to them. 
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The decades that followed emancipation were a period of 
gradual increase of the primary evils; the land tenure of the 
peasantry steadily decreased and taxation constantly in- 
creased. Originally, according to the act of 1861, every 
peasant family received a certain small amount of acres. 

The peasants had no means of enlarging this amount; 
they were much too poor to purchase more land and only 
very few of them succeeded in later years in accumulating a 
small amount of capital, which gave them the possibility 
of investing it in real estate. The vast majority of the 
peasants could not achieve this; they were too uneducated to 
increase the culture of the land they had and, as time went 
on, the individual farms were bound to decrease their yearly 
output. 

On the other hand, there existed very many potent factors 
tending to diminish the amount of land held by the peasan- 
try; the most important one was the system of inheritance. 
According to a very ancient Russian custom, the peasant 
property was usually divided into equal parts among all the 
children of the family, and, as the families were usually very 
numerous, the rural population of Russia increasing tremen- 
dously during the second half of the nineteenth century, 
the landholding per capita was bound to decrease in conse- 
quence and soon dwindled down in many provinces to quite 
insignificant patches or strips of land. The latter were 
so small in many cases that they were insufficient to 
keep up a peasant family through the year and the peasant 
was forced to rent more land from the local landlord 
in order to raise the necessary additional crops. As time 
went on, especially in the central provinces, such renting of 
land by the peasants from the local gentry bacame a pre- 
dominant factor in their economic life. 

This helped to form in the psychology of the peasant the 
strong conviction that he was right in condemning the 
emancipation of 1861. On the one hand he realized and 
daily felt that the land he owned was insufficient for his 
needs, on the other, he could not help seeing that the rest of 
the land he longed for and that he partly tilled too, was in the 
hands of a class that in the majority of cases did not person- 
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ally cultivate it. The aristocracy and the gentry in most 
provinces, preferred to live in the cities or the capitals, leav- 
ing their estates in the hands of overseers. The latter 
were intent only on exploiting the peasant farmers. At the 
same time the peasant was accustomed to assimilate the 
nobility with the government; the vast majority of the 
nobles and the local gentry were in the government service; 
they filled all the provincial, as well as the central posts, 
and were the complete political masters of the situation. 

All this unavoidably tended to intensify the peasant feel- 
ing of land hunger. Above all other desires, the peasant 
wanted "more land" and not any rented or otherwise lim- 
ited real estate, but individual freehold, that he could till and 
improve at will and freely dispose of or transmit to his child- 
ren; the original love that the peasant had of his land prop- 
erty was thus constantly being intensified. 

These feelings of land hunger, enhanced by the conditions 
of the whole of the peasant's life, were further stimulated 
from the intellectual side by revolutionary propaganda, 
which spread in the country on account of the reactionary 
policy of the government. The peasant was continuously 
hearing about the selfishness of the ruling classes, as well 
as about the injustice of their historical privileges. Among 
the latter the most conspicuous, from the point of view of 
the peasants, was certainly the existing system of land 
tenure: the shortage of land for the peasant, on one hand, 
and the enormous estates of the nobility, managed by over- 
seers, on the other, the absence of the nobility from these 
estates, the heavy taxation (proportionately certainly not 
less, than the burden, placed upon the French peasantry of 
the eighteenth century), the economic dependency and, 
worst of all, the necessity of renting land from the local 
gentry. 

The first open warning to the Tsar's government, that 
"something was rotten in the state of Denmark,' ' came at the 
time of the Japanese war. Military defeat usually shatters 
the moral authority of a government. And as the war with 
Japan seemed so useless to the Russian people, as there were 
current such frightful stories of official corruption and 
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inefficiency, the revolutionary propaganda was bound to 
spread successfully and raise a storm of indignation. Thus 
appeared the first tangible signs of social discontent. The 
period of unrest that followed in consequence gives us already 
clear proofs of the demands of the Russian peasantry, taken 
as a social class. 

The peasants were not much interested in political re- 
forms; what they wanted was "more land," and in the 
disorder that followed the military defeat of a disconcerted 
government, they made a decided rush for grabbing the land, 
wherever they could. During the autumn of 1905 riots took 
place all over Russia, but especially in the central provinces, 
for just there the shortage of land was greatest. Estates 
and manors were burned, farms, cattle and parks, etc., 
destroyed. Everywhere the tendency of these acts and the 
psychology of the peasantry were manifestly the same ones; 
the peasants desired to divide the land belonging to the 
nobility or to the crown, among themselves. 

For a moment, but for a moment only, the government 
lost their heads; they were forced to make some liberal and 
constitutional concessions, but soon regained control of the 
situation and proceeded with ruthlessness to quell the dis- 
orders. 

The events of 1905-1906 proved clearly where the people's 
discontent came from; this is specially evident now, in the 
light of historical perspective. The Tsar's government, 
unfortunately, was in no way ready to heed these signs of 
the time. The ruling classes did not want in the least to 
forfeit their real estate privileges; the peasants were pun- 
ished with vengeance and naturally lost more than they 
acquired. This had disastrous consequences much later, in 
1919 and 1920, when again the mere idea of a possible ven- 
geance from the spohated landlords and the unpleasant 
memories of the reaction of 1906-1908 loomed large in the 
psychology of the peasantry and made it refuse any support 
to the anti-Bolshevik movements of Koltchak, Denikine 
and Wrangel. 

Among the statesmen, in power in 1905-1908, there were 
a few, however, the Prime Minister Stolypine among them, 
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who clearly realized the dominant importance for the peasants 
of land question. They knew that the peasant in most 
provinces had not enough land for his needs and they also 
realized that the ancient communal land owning system was 
unsatisfactory; where it still existed, the culture of the land 
invariably deteriorated; among the village inhabitants it 
only tended to created friction and jealousies. These men 
rightly appreciated the political effects of individual free- 
hold, knowing from lessons of history that the latter inva- 
riably proves to be one of the most conservative forces in 
politics. 

Stolypine and his small group of followers, consequently, 
proceeded to work out a reform, that would give the peasants, 
all over Russia, the right to purchase small individual farms, 
parcelled either out of government estates or out of the vil- 
lage communal property. In several provinces Stolypine 
succeeded in creating quite a number of such peasant farms 
which satisfied the local land hunger of the peasants and gave 
the government the support of very conservative peasant 
freeholders ready to back the existing regime in order to 
protect their newly acquired property. The drawback of 
Stolypine's measure was, however, the manner of its enforce- 
ment; the government was so eager to introduce individual 
freehold that it did not stop before using all sorts of offen- 
sive means and methods, often doing more harm in its 
zeal than good. 

This reform act, published in November 1906 is a good 
historical proof of the importance of the land question for 
contemporary Russia. The act of 1906 could not possibly 
solve the difficulties; the ruling class was in no way willing 
to meet the situation squarely. The men backing Stoljrpine 
and his reform were very few and when he dropped out, 
having been murdered by one of his own agents, they at once 
dispersed leaving the reform unfinished. Then too, in some 
provinces the government had no land to distribute to the 
peasants and the local gentry did not want to part with 
theirs; in other provinces the governors and officials were not 
willing to cooperate and created constantly all sorts of 
impediments; finally, in some places the peasantry was eco- 
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nomically unable to purchase the land, having no savings on 
hand. 

The reform of 1906 thus proved to be only a straw showing 
the direction of the historical current of the time; it could not 
and did not change the situaion as a whole and in particular 
it was not able to eradicate the land hunger of the peasantry 
and all that this implied. 

The warning of 1905, serious and plain as it was, was not 
heeded. Reaction was victorious and, as usual absolutely 
blind. A short lull followed. And then came the terrific 
storm of the Great War, upsetting all the statesmen's 
combinations and calculations. 

The first months of the war we find a real national uplift 
in Russia, a true enthusiasm concerning the war, a sincere 
desire to fight it out to a finish. Very soon, however, deep 
seated movements of dissatisfaction became constantly more 
evident, creating a great anxiety among all the honest Rus- 
sian patriots. During these first months of the war, in the 
autumn of 1914, the government, by a few liberal concessions, 
could have achieved wonders; not much was needed then to 
satisfy the people. Instead, the Tsar and his associates 
put down the screw of reaction tighter and tighter, calling 
forth in this way constantly increasing discontent. In 1916 
it was already quite evident that a revolutionary upheaval 
was imminent and, from the very first signs of its coming, 
the expectations of the peasants were very apparent. 

One must not forget that the peasants constituted the 
bulk of the huge Russian army, which was so very large that 
the degenerating autocratic government could not control it 
more. The military discipline began to slacken and 
demoralization was bound to set in and spread rapidly, 
taking the fighting spirit out of the army. Great weari- 
ness ensued; the peasant soldier everywhere was home- 
sick; this feeling became overwhelming in 1917, after the 
downfall of the Romanoff dynasty; nothing could hold 
him back in the ranks any more; the army was destined 
to disintegrate. But in running away and back to his 
village home the peasant-soldier had one single purpose in 
view: he was absolutely sure that there would come acqui- 
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sitions of land and he wanted at all costs to participate in 
them; none of the boys knew how it would happen, but 
absolutely all were sure it would occur. 

It is during those months of 1917, when the disintegration 
of the Russian army was taking place, while the provisional 
government was endeavoring to establish some sort of 
constitutional rule, that we find a striking similarity in the 
forms of discontentment of the Russian peasantry with 
the dissatisfaction of the rural population of France pre- 
ceding the revolution of 1789. In both cases the discon- 
tentment proved to be the social background of the revolu- 
tionary movement. 

The dissatisfaction of the Russian peasant, as in France 
in the eighteenth century, was mainly economic and cen- 
tered on the land question. All over Russia the peasantry 
clamored for . more land and many times openly threatened 
the local landlords. Every new mobilization, every inter- 
ference of the government called forth the same feelings 
among the peasants, viz., the desire to get even with the rul- 
ing classes by taking away their land. Only in very few 
and exceptional cases did political motives actuate the 
peasantry. Just as in France, the other discontented 
classes were fighting for political liberty and constitutional 
guarantees, while the peasants neither took part in this 
fight, nor even showed much interest toward it. This was 
not "their fight;' ' their own fight was for the land. 

Thus, when in 1917 the overwhelming discontent shat- 
tered the weak autocratic government and violently shook 
the social structure of the whole country, the peasants at 
once realized that the time had come for the redistribution 
of land property, for which they were longing all their lives. 
The socialistic and revolutionary propaganda was also doing 
very much in enhancing these feelings among the peasantry; 
the peasants were constantly told that land must be nation- 
alized and that it would be theirs. No wonder that the 
peasant boys in the army were so sure of the coming distri- 
bution of land and did not want to miss their allotment. 

The Bolshevik group of socialists realized very well the 
meaning and strength of those hopes and expectations of the 
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peasantry and from the very beginning of their activities in 

1917 made clever use of them by disseminating broadcast 
lavish promises. "Land" was one of their most successful 
slogans; the peasants were told: "You want the land? — go 
and take it; nobody has the right, nor the possibiUty of pre- 
venting you from taking it." And the peasants all over 
Russia followed this advice with joy and haste. 

During the last months of 1917 and through the year 

1918 a stupendous process of land grabbing was in conse- 
quence taking place. Simultaneously, just as in France, a 
period of bloody vengeance ensued in the provinces of Rus- 
sia; many landlords were murdered, all of them driven out of 
their estates, most of their mansions burned and sacked, the 
peasants taking hold of all the land they could. 

There cannot be any doubt whatever at the present day, 
that just this process of land grabbing was the main source of 
strength of the Bolshevik government that came to power in 
November,1917, and that succeeded in defeating all the so- 
called "White" movements of Admiral Koltchak, Generals 
Denikine and Wrangel and many minor ones. Back of the 
Bolshevik government stood the solid mass of the peasantry, 
ninety odd millions strong, an unconquerable social force, 
devotedly supporting the government that seemed to have 
made them happy at last. After having waited for land for 
many generations, each of which was handing down to pos- 
terity the constantly growing conviction that land must 
belong to the peasantry, now at last could the Russian peas- 
ant fulfill his hopes and acquire the land he was waiting for. 

He was supporting the Bolshevik government in 1918 not 
only on account of his gratitude for having secured for him 
the possibility of acquiring land, but also for much more 
practical purposes; he thought, namely, that he had thus 
received the only sure guarantee for keeping it. The 
"White" movements seemed dangerous to the peasants, be- 
cause they feared the return of the landlord, the loss of land 
that would necessarily foUow and the vengeance that would 
be so likely to take place. 

Here we find the principal and most potent cause, ex- 
plaining the failure of all the anti-Bolshevik movements. 
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They failed, and were bound to fail, because they were blind 
to this all-powerful factor; they did not and probably could 
not create any guarantees for the peasantry to keep securely 
the land they had acquired in 1917-1918. And as long as 
such guarantees were absent, the anti-Bolshevik forces were 
facing, arrayed against them, the solid peasant millions. 

For a few months, after having acquired the land, the 
peasants were happy in their possession. Then, in 1919, 
came the unexpected, but inevitable disappointment. It 
came, when the peasants began to realize that the Bolshevik 
government after all also could not give them the desired guar- 
antees for the future ownership of land. It could not give 
it to them in either theory or in practice. In theory it could 
not give them because their basic principle was the denial of 
property in any form whatsoever. Bolshevism is com- 
munism, and coimnunism absolutely denies private property. 
The peasants were told that land, as everything else, must 
be owned by the commune, which, from the peasant point of 
view, amounted to the same loss of what was acquired. 
Neither could the Bolshevik government create any practical 
assurance for the peasantry that the new regime, established 
in 1918, would last; on the contrary, the peasants felt clearly 
in 1919 that the new regime was disintegrating, that it was 
an economic failure. Transportation broke down, money 
lost its value, industries died out and the city could not fur- 
nish the village anything it needed. Great dissatisfaction 
began once more to spread over the country and much more 
intense this time than previously. 

The peasant could not sell the surplus of his produce; 
money did not mean anything to him any more and, as to 
industrial products which he would have taken in exchange 
for his crops, he could not get them at any cost. Gradually 
he stopped producing any surplus and limited himself to 
the strict necessities for his own family's life. He was also 
constantly dreading lest his crops would be taken away 
from him by the force of arms; requisitions were often met 
by uprisings, but the surest way to guard against them was 
by diminishing production. 
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But worst of all for the peasants was another matter, 
namely the absence of a title on the land he had acquired, the 
''Scrap of paper, " that gives the citizen the positive assur- 
ance that the property is his. The peasant soon came to this 
conclusion and his disappointment must have been over- 
whelming; after all these years of waiting for the land, after 
having finally acquired it, often by costly means from the 
moral point of view, as his conscience could not be at rest 
after all the grabbing that took place in 1917-1918, he 
suddenly realized the fiimsiness of the Bolshevik promises 
and the absence of any possible legal guarantees for the 
future, because just these guarantees were abolished and 
scoffed at by the Communists. The peasant thus was 
bound to turn his back to Bolshevism, deny it his support, 
and as soon as that happened, Bolshevism as a government 
force was doomed to lose its impetus; gradual degeneration 
of the system became inevitable. We know now, that it 
started just at that time, in the autumn of 1919, when disap- 
pointment became rife among the peasantry. 

In that case probably we have the most important point 
of difference between the Russian and French revolutions. 
Whereas, during the latter, the French peasants gradually 
satisfied their needs, saw their hopes fulfilled, and, what 
proved much more important, received at once a legal sanc- 
tion of the newly secured situation, in Russia, the satis- 
faction of the peasants was only momentary, while they 
were "getting" the land, but did not receive any legal 
sanction whatever; hence, their early disappointment, that 
caused them to turn their backs on Bolshevism and thus 
deprive the government of its strongest suport. 

As soon as this became noticeable, the Bolshevik govern- 
ment tried to make concessions and meet at least some of 
the demands of the peasants, but its efforts were of no 
avail and constantly failed; the gulf between them and 
the peasantry became constantly greater. The reason for 
this is easy to find; the peasants were intense on establish- 
ing individual freehold, the Bolshevik communists based 
their whole conception of State and government on the 
denial of private property. The consequences of that fatal 
contradiction have yet to be lived through by Russia. 
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IV. Conclusion 

We can now draw a few conclusions in order to sum up the 
foregoing arguments. 

The Russian revolution, just like the French one, had as 
its social background the solid mass of the discontented 
peasantry; only, in Russia that social foundation was po- 
tentially even much more powerful, because of the vast 
numerical superiority of the Russian peasants. The dis- 
contentment of the peasant masses was predominantly 
economic. Other classes, in both cases, were fighting the 
political battle; the peasantry was watching them, but stood 
aloof, eager to get a chance to acquire land and establish 
individual freehold. 

In Russia, just as in France, already long before the 
revolution, the peasant class began to acquire real estate; 
sometimes the peasants succeeded in saving money for the 
purchase of land, in other cases, the government tried to 
help such acquisitions (as in 1906), but all these endeavors 
were still the exception. In the mass of the peasantry there 
existed a strong land hunger, that could not be satisfied on 
account of the reluctance of the ruling classes to lose their 
historical privileges. That shortsighted hesitation finally 
brought upon the nobiUty the vengeance of the peasants, 
when they seized the estates and appropriated the land. 

Then came the important difference between the French 
and Russian historical processes. Whereas in France the 
peasantry satisfied their desires and found at once a legal 
sanction to their acquisitions, in Russia the satisfaction was 
of very short duration and was followed by disappointments, 
worse than ever, because the peasantry could not secure a 
legal title for their new land. The estabhshment of such 
titles will be the great problem of the coming, second phase 
of the Russian revolution. 

Up to the present day however the fact of the mere posses- 
sion of landed property helped to create a new Village 
Bourgeoisie, strongly opposed to the communistic Bolshevik 
government, though also very much afraid of a possible 
vengeance of the spoliated former landlords. 
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That new class of peasant freeholders includes at present 
an overwhelming majority of the rural population of Russia 
and is tremendously powerful, both economically and so- 
cially. The source of its strength is not only social cohesion 
and homogeneity, but also the chief ideal and motive power 
that actuates the citizens composing it, viz., the idea of 
private property, of the individual small freehold; the 
social and economic elements are all in existence already 
and it is only the juridical form that is still lacking. 

No matter what constitutional shape the Russian state 
will take in the future, one can be sure of one thing, con- 
sidering the potential force of the peasantry — Russia must 
come out of the revolution a Peasant Democracy. 

Since the social basis of this Democracy will be the rural 
freeholder, one can expect that the political tendencies of 
future Russia will be rather conservative. Thus, strange as 
it might seem, a most radical Communistic government, by 
natural social and economic processes, tends to create a con- 
servative commonwealth, with a Peasant Bourgeoisie as its 
social nucleus. 

All the other classes will have to bow to the needs and 
desires of this new rural Bourgeoisie. The first thing that 
any future government, that is sure sooner or later to replace 
the Bolsheviki, will have to do is to provide and establish a 
legal title for the land, secured by the peasants during the 
revolutionary upheaval; otherwise a new revolution is sure 
to break out, worse than the one we have already witnessed. 

The fairest way out seems to be the sanctioning of the 
peasant freehold property by a Russian NationalAssembly. 
This probably is the most important lesson of the Russian 
revolution. 



